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Although seldom encountered, thetwotoedamphiuma cl. is 
is common in eastern North Carolina and ranks among s ie fees Nas My oo 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Ne I sit down to write this note, it is the middle of March and the coronavirus 
outbreak has had a global, local and personal impact. Fortunately, my family 
and loved ones are healthy, but our regular lives and schedules have been replaced 
with a stay-at-home routine. 

My wife and I have two major goals as we settle in with our three children: to keep 
our family safe and sane. Safety entails limited interaction with extended family and 
friends who had been a regular part of our lives. Sanity means different things for 
each of us. For me, it includes finding a way to get outdoors with my family even as 
we limit our movements. 

I'm still fishing with my 14-year-old son and regularly walking the dog—who is 
thrilled with the new schedule—with my wife and 16-year-old son. My 12-year-old 
daughter and I have taken up an activity new to both of us: backyard bird-watching. 
Although we appreciate the diversity of songbirds in our small, somewhat-wooded 
suburban backyard, we have never documented them. So that’s what my daughter 
and I set out to do. 

Armed with only a beginner's knowledge of birds, we decided to include a little 
technology. Upon the advice of Wildlife Commission Educator Sydney Brown, I down- 
loaded three apps for my phone: the Merlin Bird 1.D. (which helps you identify 
birds based on their appearance and location), eBird (which allows you to create a 
bird-tracking list) and BirdNET (which helps ID birds by their calls). 

Each app has been beneficial and we quickly developed a list of more than a dozen 
species, from ones we already knew (American robin, Northern cardinal, blue jay) 
to birds we needed help identifying (American goldfinch, Northern flicker, song 
sparrow). BirdNET has been particularly helpful in identifying species we often 
hear but don’t see, from the white-throated sparrow to the common tufted titmouse. 
Now when we sit down for breakfast and hear a loud two-part whistle outside, we 
look at each other and agree: Northern cardinal. 

| hoped this would be a great learning experience for my daughter. | didn’t real- 
ize it would be just as beneficial for me. Even when my daughter declines to join me, 
I still venture out on my own. In fact, it has become part of my new morning rou- 
tine. Instead of rushing my kids off to school and heading into the office, I now begin 
each day with a cup of coffee and a stroll around my yard to see what I can hear. 
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Gopher Frog Goodness 


| was delighted to read your wonderful arti- 

cle about gopher frog conservation efforts in 
North Carolina (“A Frog on the Edge” Janu- 

ary/February 2020). Jeff Hall did an excel- 
lent job of providing an in-depth look at this 
iconic species and the habitats it relies on. 

As always, Missy McGaw’s photography was 
superb and made the whole story pop! 

The North Carolina Aquariums are proud 
to partner with the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, North Carolina Zoo and others 
to head start gopher frogs with the aim of 
increasing their numbers in natal ponds. We 
are dedicated to continuing this important 
work, and | hope your readers are inspired by 
this important amphibian conservation effort 
in our state. The most successful conservation 
work relies on strong effective collaboration, 
and the Commission's wildlife diversity biolo- 
gists do a remarkable job of fostering this and 
other partnerships to advance important work 
to protect North Carolina's biodiversity. 

The gopher frog is a cryptic species, and let's 
be honest, it is perhaps not the most charis- 
matic of animals. It is a frog that is difficult 
to spot, and many people are likely unaware 
of its important role in the longleaf pine for- 
ests of North Carolina. However, this gopher 
frog article highlights that all our wildlife spe- 

cies are fascinating once you learn about how 
they make their living on the landscape, the 
challenges they face and the people who do 
‘the work required to help them persist. 
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The gopher frog has an 
enchanting story all its 
own, and | appreciate you 
sharing it. 


Carol Price, PhD 
Conservation Research 
Coordinator 

North Carolina Aquariums 


First-Time Winner 


| am 77 years old and a 
lifelong North Carolina resi- 
dent. | have always enjoyed 
nature and do not believe | could be in a bet- 
ter place to live to do just that. North Caro- 
lina truly is a “Variety Vacationland,” offering 
something for everyone. From our mountains 
to our coastline, we enjoy some of the most 
gorgeous landscapes to be found. During the 
time my wife and | raised our three sons, 
we often picnicked, hiked and camped in our 
state parks and forests. Those experiences are 
amongst our most favorite family moments. 
Beyond that time, | continued to hike, 
found it enjoyable and rewarding. | cherish 
the experiences. 

During an extended recovery from a 
major illness, | began a new and unplanned 
venture, a venture into nature photography 
as a hobby. As a mostly self-taught amateur 
photographer, | enjoy sharing our state's nat- 
ural beauty with others. Generally, | do not 
enter photo contests, the annual Wildlife in 
North Carolina photography event being an 
exception. It delights me that my dogwood 
bloom photo was selected for second place 
in the Wild Plants category of the 2019 
Photo Competition (January/February 2020). 
At the time of this writing, the dogwoods 
are once again in bloom, blessing all who 
view them. 


Johnny Fermanides 
Hope Mills 


Editor's response: Thank you for your note, Johnny, 
and congratulations on your second-place finish. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


With so many high-quality entries each year, it 
is quite an accomplishment. But it is also one 
within reach for nature photographers of all ages 
and experience levels. 

Readers who follow our Photo Competition 
likely recognize the names of some of our repeat 
winners. However, each year also brings several 
fresh faces of new winners, so | encourage every- 
one to take a chance and enter your best shots. 
All you need is a subscription to Wildlife in 
North Carolina and a camera (the one on your 
phone might do the job!). And to answer a ques- 
tion | frequently receive: All photos are presented 
to the judges without names or any identifying 
features or text. The judges do not know whose 
photo they are viewing. 

Rules and details on how to enter can be found 
on page 30 of this issue. Entries are accepted from 
June 1 to Sept. 1, so now is a great time to get 
outside and take some pictures! 


All In For Carolina All Out! 


These “Carolina All Out” programs are amaz- 
ing. They're as much travel and adventure 
videos as they are hunting and fishing shows. 
As someone who has relocated to North Car- 
olina from the west coast, it’s great to have 
programs like this that not only show the 
specific techniques of hunting and fishing 
that work here, but Chris shows you where to 
go, how to get there, where to stay and who 
to call to guide you through a North Carolina 
adventure. Well shot, well produced. These 
are great! 


Christopher Augustine 
Southern Pines 


We Want Your Feedback 


Do you have a comment about content in 
Wildlife in North Carolina? Questions about 
something you read or have seen? Send us an 
e-mail at letters@ncwildlife.org. If you want 
fellow readers to know your opinion, this is 
the place. If you want an expert to answer 
your question, we will do our best to help. 
We hope to hear from you! 
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‘- fal Sr &.. iS letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 
and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Commission biologists are answering 
questions about the state’s American 
alligator population through tagging 
and tracking studies 


written by Mike Zlotnicki 
photographed hy Melissa McGaw 


Top: An American alligator suns 
itself on a log at Lake Waccamaw. 
Left: Leathery scales called scutes 
cover the alligator and are part 
of its protective armor that is 


difficult to penetrate. 


licia Davis peered through her windshield with a furrowed brow. 
She brought her pickup truck to a quick stop, ran to the bed and 
grabbed a Penn Fierce Il surf rod and reel. She stepped to the 
water, opened the hail and cast as hard as she could. 


Davis wasn’t at Cape Point throwing “8 
and bait” (8 ounces of lead and a hunk of 
menhaden) for red drum. She was casting an 
unbaited, weighted treble hook at an alligator 
in a Columbus County pond in hopes of 
hooking it under a plate of armor and steer- 
ing it close enough to shore, where a col- 
league would use a snare pole to help sub- 
due the beast. 

Why on earth would Davis want to hook 
an alligator of all things? It certainly is not 
for sport. She is the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission's alligator biologist and is lead- 
ing the Commission's efforts to better under- 
stand alligator populations, including their 
growth rates and nesting habits. Once the 


animal is on land her work would begin, ° 


including measuring, tagging, sexing and 
taking samples from the alligator before releas- 
ing it back in the water no worse for wear. 

“There are a number of things we do not 
have significant data on, like nesting behav- 
ior, Movement patterns and to some extent 
even occupied habitat,” said Brad Howard, 
chief of the Commission’s Wildlife 


Management Division. “The current man- 
agement and research activities will continue 
to improve our knowledge and understand- 
ing of North Carolina’s alligators and will 
provide the best data to allow the Commis- 
sion to make informed management deci- 
sions as we move toward the future.” 


MEET THE AMERICAN ALLIGATOR 


The American alligator is one of just two 
species of alligator in the world, the other 
being the Chinese alligator of the Lower 
Yangtze River Valley in China. North Caro- 
lina is the northernmost range of the Amer- 
ican alligator, with the largest populations 
in the Coastal counties of Brunswick, New 
Hanover, Craven, Columbus, Onslow 

and Pender. 

In North Carolina, male alligators can 
reach 13 feet in length and weigh up to 500 
pounds or more. Females generally grow 
to be less than 9 feet and weigh up to 200 
pounds. In the Southeast, alligators inhabit 
freshwater swamps, marshes, ponds and 
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the backwaters of rivers. They are sometimes 
even observed in brackish water and on 
beaches in the southern part of the state. 
Adult alligators are usually solitary, but 
will congregate together in the spring during 
breeding season. Both males and females 
vocalize. Mating takes place from May 
through June. After mating, the female alli- 
gator begins to build a mound-like nest of 
leaves, sticks, mud and other debris. The 
nest, built near water, measures 2 to 3 feet 
tall and up to 6 feet in diameter. Heat is gen- 
erated by the decomposition of the leaves 
and other debris. This acts as a natural incu- 
bator. The average clutch size is 30 to 45 
eggs. After laying the eggs, the female covers 
them with mud and other debris and actively 
guards the nest. The sex of young alligators 
is not determined at conception; rather, it 
is determined by the average temperature of 
the nest. After approximately 65 days, the 
young hatch and are about 9 inches long. 
Adult alligators feed on fish, snakes, 
frogs, turtles, birds and mammals. In fact, 
alligators are one of the only predators of 
invasive nutria, a large, destructive rodent 
native to South America. Alligator growth 
rates are significantly lower in North Caro- 
lina than alligators that live in warmer cli- 
mates farther south. Alligators are repro- 
ductively mature after reaching around 6 
feet, regardless of age. It likely takes at least 
18 years for female alligators in North Car- 
olina to reach more than 6 feet in length, 
compared to roughly half that length of time 
in Louisiana. In North Carolina, alligators 
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ALLIGATOR NATURAL 
DISTRIBUTION RANGE 


rarely bite humans, and the bites that do 
occur are often caused by people who 
deliberately provoke or harass them. 
“There are many interesting aspects of 
alligator biology,” Davis said. “For instance, 
maternal investment is unique to alligators 
compared to other reptiles. A turtle, for 
example, lays her eggs and leaves; the young 
will hatch and fend for themselves from day 


“Alligator growth rates 
are significantly lower in 
North Carolina than 
alligators that live in 
warmer climates 


farther south.” 


one. An alligator will guard the nest through- 
out incubation, assist in the hatching process 
and help her hatchlings reach the water. 
Then, they will stay in a group called a pod 
in her territory, where she'll defend them 
from predators for the first few years of 
their lives.” 


Davis also noted alligators’ resistance to 
infection and disease. “The only sick gator 
I’ve ever seen had two lead sinkers in its belly 
and probably suffered from lead toxicity, 
which suppresses the immune system.” 


A UNIQUE STUDY 


The alligator was first listed as Endangered 
in 1967 by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Populations have rebounded and it is now 
listed as Threatened due to Similarity of 
Appearance with other crocodilians. The 
current listing is associated with the illegal 
trade of other more imperiled crocodilian 
species across the globe and it simply places 
special restrictions on the trade and process- 
ing of alligator parts like meat and hide to 
protect the other species. 

“The population viability of the alligator 
is not in question. Through many years of 
effort, alligator populations are recovered 
throughout their native range,” Howard said. 

The Commission's current studies of alli- 
gators are among its first in several decades 
and began with the creation of an Alligator 
Task Force in 2016 and the subsequent Alli- 
gator Management Plan passed by the Wild- 
life Commission in 2017. The Alligator Man- 
agement Plan, which guides management 
of alligator populations in North Carolina, 
centers around five goals: 

¢ Maintain viable populations of alligators 
in North Carolina 

* Conduct research to support science- 
based management of alligators 
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Top: During a training session at 
Lake Waccamaw, Commission biol- 
ogists and law enforcement offi- 
cers practice safely capturing and 
handling alligators before measur 
ing (bottom left) and collecting 
data from the alligator. Bottom 
right: Commission biologist Alicia 
Davis talks with a resident during 
a research outing at Lake Waccamaw. 


GOALS OF THE ALLIGATOR MANAGEMENT PLAN 


MAINTAIN VIABLE POPULATIONS OF ALLIGATORS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


CONDUCT RESEARCH TO SUPPORT SCIENCE-BASED 


MANAGEMENT OF ALLIGATORS 


PROMOTE PUBLIC SAFETY THROUGH MANAGEMENT OF 
ALLIGATOR POPULATIONS 


PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION ABOUT 
ALLIGATORS AND ALLIGATOR MANAGEMENT 


PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PUBLIC ENJOYMENT OF 
ALLIGATORS THROUGH HUNTING AND WILDLIFE VIEWING 


¢ Promote public safety through manage- 
ment of alligator populations 
¢ Provide comprehensive information 
about alligators and alligator 
management 
¢ Provide opportunities for public 
enjoyment of alligators through 
hunting and wildlife viewing 
Dr. David Cobb, now the research 
director for the Commission, was chief of 
Wildlife Management in the early years of 
North Carolina’s alligator research. He said 
the original work in the late 1970s and early 
1980s was targeted at learning about alli- 
gator biology and noi necessarily popula- 
tion dynamics. The current research devel- 
opments are offshoots of the Alligator 
Management Plan. 
“Its more behavioral and reproductive 
studies now,” Cobb said. “One of the things 
that we've learned from other places is that 
if you address the size and sex of alligators 
that are killed, that is, if you protect breeding 
females, then you can maintain a sustain- 
able population.” 
The Commission is achieving its goal of 
studying alligators through a multi-division 
collaborative effort. The many hours Wild- 
life Management biologists spend in the field 
would not be possible without contributions 
rom the Private Lands Program, Land and 
ater Access staff, and Law Enforcement offi- 
cers who spend many hours alligator trap- 
ping, marking, relocating and collecting data. 
Paying for alligator research is more dif- 


. 


icult than other animals because the species 


does not qualify for funding that other proj- 
ects receive, significantly limiting the Com- 
mission's ability to conduct research projects. 
A bill currently before Congress, the Recov- 
ering America’s Wildlife Act, could be a boon 
for research into species like alligators. The 
act would provide more than 20 times the 
funding currently available to state wildlife 
agencies like the Commission to restore 
essential habitat and implement conservation 
strategies for many Species of Greatest Con- 
servation Need as identified in Wildlife 
Action Plans, including alligators. 

“If that passes that will bring a lot of 
important resources to the Commission,” 
said Manley Fuller, vice president of con- 
servation policy with the N.C. Wildlife Fed- 
eration, whose career began as one of the 
original researchers to study North Carolina 
alligators in the late 1970s. “That would bring 
tremendous resources to the Commission 
to implement the Wildlife Action Plan. [It 
will benefit] game and nongame animals, 
Endangered [species], and a lot of [these 
funds will be used] to keep species from 
becoming Endangered.” 


GATHERING DATA 


Davis, the surf-rod wielding caster in the 
opening paragraph, has been assisting with 
the Commission’ alligator research and man- 
agement efforts for the past three and a half 
years. The Division typically has several proj- 
ects running concurrently. One of the first 
was to initiate a new marking and data 


collection protocol in which each animal 
is physically marked with a tag inserted 
under its hide. 

“That applies to every single alligator 
that’s handled for any reason, whether I’m 
going out working on this research project 
or whether our guys on the coast have to go 
catch an alligator on the beach and take it 
somewhere,” Davis said. “Everybody, includ- 
ing other researchers that are permitted by us 
to be able to do their work, who puts their 
hands on an alligator in North Carolina mov- 
ing forward since 2017, has to mark the ani- 
mal and collect data and then submit those 
data back to us for us to have on-hand in 
our database in case it’s recaptured.” 

Data collected include GPS location, total 
length, length from snout to vent (many 
gators lose parts of their tails at some point 
during their long lives) and a PIT (passive 
integrated transponder) tag inserted in the 
tail behind the right rear leg (the same kind 
of microchip used in pet dogs and cats). 
The animals are externally marked by tis- 
sue samples taken from scutes (the ridges 
on an alligator’s tail), which will inform a 
trained observer about the year and water- 
shed the animal was originally captured 
in. Staff biologists also determine sex by 
cloacal examination. 

One of the Commission's research efforts 
centers around putting radio transmitters on 
adult female alligators to learn more about 
their nesting habitat. By using GPS technol- 
ogy, biologists can locate the tagged alligators 
by satellite. 
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“We know very little about where nesting 
occurs in North Carolina,” Davis said. “One 
of the drivers behind these efforts to track 
females to individual nest sites is that when 
we discover where nesting is taking place, 
particularly on our game lands, we can con- 
sider establishing those areas as sanctuaries.” 

Davis’ work that day at Lake Waccamaw 
involved another facet of the job done by 
many Wildlife Management Division staff in 
the Coastal Region: training Commission 
staff and others on how to safely capture and 
handle alligators and follow the mandatory 
marking and data collection protocol. 

“We've had five capture sessions now 
where we just take staff out and catch as 
many alligators as we can for three days. The 
data collected at Lake Waccamaw will be 
used to learn more about local population 
demographics, such as how many live there 
and how fast they grow,” she said. “However, 
it also creates a really unique opportunity for 
our staff, other researchers and some external 
people who handle alligators for nuisance 
reasons to get some hands-on training.” 

Another ongoing project involves captur- 
ing alligators and putting GPS transmitters 
on some that are relocated to learn more 
about their movement upon relocation. It 
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will help in evaluating relocation as a man- 
agement tool. 

“It’s no secret that some alligators have 
a strong homing instinct and can show up 
in their original territory within a few 
months or years after being relocated,” Davis 
said. “One thing we hope to learn through 
GPS tracking of individuals is which situa- 
tions might be more successful than others. 
Maybe some release sites work better than 
others? Or a certain age-class for each sex? 
Or some combination of other factors yet to 
be identified? Whatever we learn is going 
to help us make more informed decisions 
down the road.” 

These transmitters will also help them 
learn more about how often gators don’t sur- 
vive relocation efforts. “If we get a mortality 
event,” Cobb said, “through the GPS tech- 
nology, we can go out with an antenna and 
use the VHF technology to find the dead 
alligator or transmitter or whatever's left.” 

Additionally, the Commission is plan- 
ning and developing annual spotlight sur- 
veys, which are done at night using power- 
ful flashlights to spot alligators’ unique red 
eyeshine. This type of survey will help the 
Commission get a “pulse on the population,” 
Davis said. 
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How Do Alligators Find 
Their Meals? 
See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


Left: Commission biologists insert a PIT 
(passive integrated transponder) tag 
behind the right rear leg of each alliga- 
tor they capture and release. This allows 
them to identify each alligator they 
recapture. Scutes are removed from the 
tails of captured alligators in a pattern 
that identifies date and location. 


“We hear anecdotally from people who 
spend a lot of time on the water who say, | 
see more alligators than I used to see’ while 
other people might say, ‘I used to see a lot 
more than I’m seeing now,” Davis said. “It 
may take a few years to establish a baseline 
range for each route, but by starting to survey 
the same routes every single year, we will 
hopefully be able to detect whether local 
numbers are increasing or decreasing or stay- 
ing relatively stable. As a whole, that’s some- 
thing we're really interested in, but trends 
could also be different in different areas.” 


HANDS-ON WORK 


So how does Davis, Commission biologists 
and wildlife technicians from local depots 
who know the game lands best catch alli- 
gators? I followed Davis around Gull Rock 
Game Land in Hyde County and Lake 
Waccamaw to get a first-hand look. 

In Hyde County, Davis slowly cruised 
the myriad ditches and canals, often with an 
intern or wildlife technician in the bed acting 
as a spotter. When a small alligator was 
spotted, someone would scoop it up with ¢ 
net. For bigger alligators, they'd try the snag; 
ging method with surf rods and treble hooks 
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To catch big gators that aren’t around when 
the crew is on patrol, she creates a snare trap. 
Two pieces of plywood attached to angle iron 
are pounded into the ground to shape a fun- 
nel. A rope snare anchored to a stout tree 
trunk is open about halfway in. An aromatic 
hunk of roadkill is placed at the top of the 
trap. If all goes to plan, an alligator enters the 
trap, puts its head through the loop, and trig- 
gers the mechanism that tightens the snare as 
it tries to eat the bait. When Davis checks 
the trap the following morning, the gator 
will be swimming at the end of the rope, 
unharmed and ready to be hauled to shore. 
| Davis appreciates being on the cutting 
edge of research for such an ancient creature, 
and there are several factors driving interest. 
She notes that some constituents have 


expressed an interest in alligator hunting, 
which has been popularized by TV shows 
like “Swamp People” and “Gator Boys.” 
Davis also points to an increase in the num- 
ber of calls from the public concerning alli- 
gators, which is “not surprising, given the 
continuous land development and human 
population growth occurring in Coastal 
areas,” she said. 

Alligators were here long before humans 
settled North Carolina. The important 
research being conducted by Commission 
biologists will help us learn how to coexist 
with these ancient creatures. © 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
,Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
contacted at mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 


Alligators grow slowly in North Carolina, 
the northern limit of the species’ range. 
It may take this juvenile 16 years to 
reach sexual maturity. 
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WE FEAR 
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PERCEPTIONS DO NOT ALWAYS MATCH REALITY 
WHEN HUMANS INTERACT WITH WILD ANIMALS 


magine the following story: Emmy the toddler is happily playing in her 

backyard sandbox when her father, mulching nearby in his garden, notices a 

2-foot long black snake resting 10 feet from his daughter. Terrified, the father 
retrieves a hatchet from his shed and races to rescue his daughter. After a few false 
swings, he decapitates the terrifying “copperhead.” Emmy can now resume her 
play in peace and safety. 

Does that story sound plausible? We wish it didn’t. The nonvenomous black 
racer never represented a threat to anyone. The actions of dad only increased the 
possibility of human injury while boosting the local rodent population. We would 
all be better off if we did not get so scared by wildlife. 
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A recent survey of North Carolinians 
conducted by the Elon University Poll found 
that public perception of safety often fails 
to match reality when dealing with threats 
posed to humans by wildlife. Poll data 
revealed that people often feel threatened 
by animals that pose little risk to their 
safety while other animals perceived as 
harmless often present more of a threat. 

“People tend to take the information 
they have and fill in from there, especially 
when it involves potential danger,” said 
Falyn Owens, a technical assistance biolo- 
gist who works with the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission’s Wildlife Helpline. 
“If the only words they have heard paired 
with bats are ‘vampire’ and ‘rabies,’ then 
it’s pretty easy to conclude that all bats 
drink blood and will give you rabies. In fact, 
fewer than 3 percent of 
bats that need to be tested rr 
for rabies end up having 
it. In the U.S., bats eat Animal 
things like mosquitos or 
nectar, not blood. Mean- 


Amanda Chunco and Dave Gammon, and 
together identified nine animals that might 
terrorize public imagination. 

The survey was conducted online in 
the spring of 2019 to a sample of 1,489 
adults living in North Carolina. Respon- 
dents were asked to gauge how they feel, 
ranging from very unsafe to very safe, 
regarding a list of 37 potential risks, 
including the nine animals. Snakes topped 
the list of wildlife perceived as most 
threatening, with 28.7 percent of respon- 
dents feeling “very unsafe” around them. 
Ticks and sharks also inspired high 
amounts of fear. Animals perceived as 
moderately threatening included bees, 
wasps, coyotes, spiders and feral pigs. 

At the bottom of the list, deer and dogs 
caused almost no fear. 


ANIMALS NORTH CAROLINIANS FEAR 7 


Percentage of North Carolinians who 
feel “very unsafe” about that animal 


while, movies, other Snakes 28.7 
media, and our surround- Ticks 24.5 
ings give us tons of posi- Sane 533 
tive imagery about dogs, Bees and wasps 18.9 
so it’s much more chal- Coyotes 73 
lenging to think of dogs Spiders 16.3 
as being dangerous to us.” Feral Pigs 14.6 

Deer AA 

3.6 


Perception vs. Reality 


The Elon Poll surveyed LL 
perceptions of wildlife 
last year after a couple of statewide news- 
papers inquired about understanding opin- 
ions regarding public safety. The newspapers 
asked how fears of recent shootings in public 
places compared to other common fears. 
Little did these newspapers realize that 
Elon Poll Director Jason Husser is a wild- 
life enthusiast who grew up in the swamps 
of Louisiana. Husser spent his youth pad- 
dling canoes with his Cajun cousins past 
the nearby crawfish factory where they 
observed alligators and cottonmouth 
snakes feasting on factory leftovers. Hus- 
ser therefore seized this opportunity to 
learn more about public opinion of “scary” 
wildlife. He recruited Elon colleagues 


Wildlife ranked among the highest 
overall public safety concerns. North Care 
linians fear snakes about as much as they 
fear tornadoes and fires inside buildings. 
Only three potential threats ranked signifi 
cantly more threatening than snakes. At 
the top of the list, 37 percent of North Cai 
olinians felt very unsafe about shootings i 
public spaces, 33 percent felt very unsafe 
about terrorism and 32 percent felt very 
unsafe about walking along roads with- 
out sidewalks. 

Of course, perception of danger is no 
the same as actual danger. Snakes might 
inspire as much fear as tornadoes and fire 
but annually in the United States fires kill 


over 3,000 people, tornadoes kill a few 


_ dozen and snakes kill just five or six. For 


each person who gets bitten by a snake, 


— over 100 houses catch fire, according to 
_ data from the U.S. Center for Disease Con- 
- trol and National Fire Protection Associa- 


tion. That’s why fire insurance can be pur- 


' chased, but “snake-bite insurance” has 
never taken off as an industry. 


Indeed, wildlife poses a serious threat 


to public safety only in rare contexts. Yes, 


wildlife can and does injure people and 


_ threaten property, especially when provoked 
_ by humans. But understanding the order 
_ of magnitude for these threats is critical. 


The best source for data in the United 
States on fatalities that result from direct 
contact with animals is the “WONDER” 
System of the U.S. Center for Disease Con- 
trol. For motor vehicle deaths that result 
from collisions with deer and other ani- 
mals, the Insurance Information Institute 


maintains a database built from insurance 


claims. For animal-related injuries, a data- 


_ base from the U.S. Consumer Product 
_ Safety Commission documents the reasons 


for visits to hospital emergency rooms. 
Based on these datasets, which animals 
are truly the scariest? Casting aside stereo- 


_ types and preconceived notions, the scari- 


est animals should be those that cause the 


- most human deaths. After all, what is scarier 


than death? However, as the data show, fear 


_ and threat do not always go hand in hand. 
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ANIMAL-RELATED FATALITIES 


Animal “Deaths (#/year) 
Dog 34 
Other mammals Let 
Snakes 6 

Bees and wasps 60 
Spiders 6 


All other species (mostly invertebrates) 23 


Total 201 
*Data from Forrester et al. 2018, Wilderness and 
Environmental Medicine 29:36-44 

F **Mostly (>90%) horses and cattle 


At first glance, the 72 Americans killed 
each year by “other mammals” in the 
accompanying table would seem likely to 
reflect the outcomes of epic battles with 
bears and wolves. However, a detailed 
study showed 93 percent of deaths from 
“other mammals” actually came from two 
livestock species. Based on that study, we 
estimate 67 of the 72 deaths came from 
horses, (because people fall from them), 
and cattle (because they can trample or 
gore ranchers). Thus, the three mammals 
most likely to kill Americans are not even 
considered wildlife: horses, cattle and dogs. 

The deadliest wild animals are all smaller 
than an acorn. Bees and wasps kill 60 
Americans per year who suffer severe aller- 
gic reactions to stings, and most remaining 
deaths also result from tiny invertebrates 
like ants. We did not forget about vertebrates, 
as snakes add another six deaths per year. 

Globally, the story is the same. The 
annoying mosquito can be quite deadly, 
killing 725,000 humans every year by 
transmitting malaria and other illnesses. 
No other wild animal kills people within 
an order of magnitude. And what about 
deaths from wildlife that inspire so much 
fear in humans, such as sharks and coy- 
otes? They cause so few fatalities they do 
not even register in the data. 
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“AND WHAT ABOUT DEATHS 
FROM WILDLIFE THAT INSPIRE 
SO MUCH FEAR IN HUMANS, 
SUCH AS SHARKS AND 
COYOTES? THEY CAUSE SO FEW 
FATALITIES THEY DO NOT EVEN 
REGISTER IN THE DATA.” 


“MORE OFTEN THAN NOT, 
THE ANIMAL’S WORST 
OFFENSE WAS SIMPLY 
BEING THERE, MINDING 
ITS OWN BUSINESS...” 


Before moving on to ani- a 
mal injuries, we note the 
data in this table reflect 
deaths due to direct contact 


ANIMALS THAT INJURE HUMANS 7" 


WITH BITES AND STINGS 


Animal *Emergency room visits 
between humans and _ani- (Thousands/year) 
mals. If motor vehicle deaths cavccdgaleuvacceapavcenvacacacabnehvspeendavodeca¥avavhbcvapawayacQpavswisieasaessesds sennawdnsvnvs Unvevarhas$AsAssph¥iatd 50h eKCs tae ; 
resulting from animal colli- Bees and wasps iat 
sions were included in this Spiders 142.9 
data, deer would take center Ticks 59.9 
stage as one of the deadliest Other invertebrates 
species. Approximately 200 (mostly unknown species) 496.7 
American motorists die each Cats 70.2 é 
year from animal collisions, Rodents 1337; 
according to data from the Snakes 9.2 j 
Insurance Information Insti- Other vertebrates 1) 


tute. Each collision with a 
deer can also result in thou- 
sands of dollars of medical 
and vehicle costs. 

What about wildlife that 
injure humans without nec- 
essarily killing them? Once again, dog-re- 
lated injuries are common—so common, in 
fact, that they generally get excluded from 
public health studies of wildlife injuries. A 
recent study led by Dr. Ricky Langley, an 
adjunct faculty member at East Carolina 
University, estimated that bites and stings of 
non-canine animals result in about 1 million 
visits to U.S. emergency rooms each year. 
In contrast, 4 million Americans report dog- 
related injuries each year. 

Once again, the tiny creatures cause 
the most human suffering. Once dog bites 


*Data from Langley et al. 2014, Wilderness and Environmental 
Medicine 25:14-23, data only include bites and stings that result 


L” ER visits, with dogs excluded J 


have been excluded, over 90 percent of 
emergency room visits (892,000) result 
from the bites and stings of hymenopter- 
ans (bees and wasps), spiders, ticks, bed- 
bugs and other invertebrates. 

Cats and rodents cause another 84,000 
trips to the ER, and snakes cause 9,200 trips. 
An additional 13,000 trips result from the 
bites of various vertebrates, including bats 
(1,700), raccoons (1,500), rabbits (1,100), 
opossums (400) and turtles (200). Emer- 
gency room visits because of sharks, coy- 
otes, bears and other animals perceived as 
scary occur so rarely they get only a por- 
tion of a footnote in Langley’s study. 

To summarize the actual threats posed 
by wildlife, the highest risks come from small 
invertebrates, like bees and wasps, spiders 
and ticks. Logical humans should therefore 
fear bugs, deer and pets...plus maybe a 
few snakes. Most of the large wildlife we 
perceive as scary, like bears, sharks and 
coyotes, bring only negligible risks of 
injury or death. Overall, when it comes to 
the risks posed by wildlife, the gap between 
perception and reality looms large. 


Help on the Line 


This gap separating perception and reality 
does not surprise Owens. Since April 2017, 
she has been involved with the N.C. Wild- 
life Helpline, which provides expert 


technical assistance to the public regard- 
ing human-wildlife interactions. 

According to Owens, the calls they 
receive often say more about the humans 
reporting than the wildlife. For example, 
about 80 percent of the complaints they 
receive about bears involve a bear simply 
being somewhere unexpected or unde- 
sired, but not actually causing property 
damage or injury. The story is similar for 
other species that inspire the most com- 
plaints, such as foxes, coyotes and snakes. 
“More often than not, the animal’s worst 
offense was simply being there, minding 
its own business, and the person assumed 
that it presented some immediate danger 
or harbored ill intent,” Owens said. Folks 
with relatively little experience with wild- 

life tend to be more fearful; calls from 
@rban or touristy parts of the state are dis- 
proportionately more common. 

Callers also often make unfounded 
assumptions when observing wildlife. For 
example, many callers assume a fox must 
be rabid because they observed it in a sub- 
urban area during the daytime. In reality, 
healthy foxes are often active during the 
day, especially during the spring breeding 
season. Furthermore, rabid foxes usually 
appear obviously sick in some way. 

Although any mammal is capable of 
contracting rabies, field data show the dis- 
ease is most common among raccoons, 

with 7,520 confirmed cases from 1990 
to 2018. Skunks come in second (1,715 
cases), followed by foxes (1,400 cases) and 
bats (694 cases). No other wild species 
had more than 100 confirmed cases of 
rabies during this period. 

Owens also says most animal-related 
injuries are easily avoided. For example, 
‘most injuries inflicted on pet dogs by a 
bear happen because the dog was not ona 


leash and ran up to the bear while barking. 


Occasionally human behavior around 
wildlife borders on the bizarre. One of the 
authors of this article, Chunco, used to 
work on the International Shark Attack 
‘File—the world’s most comprehensive 
database of shark attacks. While there, she 
learned a surprising proportion of shark 
iattacks are provoked by humans, includ- 
\ing trying to grab a shark by the tail or 
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A FEW SIMPLE PRECAUTIONS THAT SHOULD HELP US AVOID 
CONFLICTS WITH WILDLIFE INCLUDE: 


* Enjoy viewing wildlife from a distance. If necessary, make loud noises to scare an animal away, 


but do not approach it. Walk away calmly. 


+ Avoid feeding large wildlife. (Feeding birds is usually OK, provided you are sensitive to the possible 


spread of diseases and other risks.) 


* Get educated. Learn to identify venomous snakes, such as copperheads, using resources like 


herpsofnc.org. Species profiles can also be found at ncwildlife.org. 


* Wear gloves while processing game animals to avoid exposure to germs, especially if the animal 


behaved strangely before death. 


* Always cook game meat thoroughly to kill possible germs. 


+ If you professionally handle wild mammals such as bats, raccoons, skunks, etc., get a rabies 


vaccination first. 


* To protect yourself from insect and tick bites, apply DEET and wear permethrin-treated clothing. 


+ If you have an allergy to insect stings, make sure to always carry an epinephrine kit, for example, 


an “EpiPen.” 


+ If you get bitten by a tick, remove it quickly and mark the date on your calendar. Clean that 
area of your skin, then track for a few weeks for possible symptoms of tick-related diseases, like 


Lyme disease and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. See a doctor if you experience symptoms. 
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poking it with a stick. Chunco also once 
had a student show up to her wildlife 
class cradling a sick raccoon within 
her bra! 

The key to avoiding most conflict is to 
understand the habits and ecology of wild- 
life. The main reason bears, sharks and 
other large wildlife present almost no dan- 
ger to humans is because they generally 
prefer to ignore, rather than engage with, 
humans. They usually approach humans 
only when given no alternative for escape, 
or if humans display food or shelter they 
find attractive. That's why parks encourage 
tourists to avoid leaving out food, and that’s 
why they often provide bear-proof garbage 
cans. Similarly, the Commission provides 
tips on how to prevent or resolve interac- 
tions with bears, including not feeding 
bears, removing or securing potential food 
sources like trash or birdseed, and not 
leaving pet food outside. 

“Really, it often boils down to letting 
wildlife have their space, and not encour- 
aging them to come too close—even unin- 
tentionally,” Owens said. “Ideally our goal 
is to help people have a better understand- 
ing of wildlife and adopt simple practices 
that are known to prevent conflict.” 
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The N.C. Wildlife Helpline is staffed 
by biologists and is available to the public 
Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
at 866-318-2401, or by email at wildlife- 
helpline@newildlife.org. For more infor- 
mation, visit newildlife.org/have-a-problem. 

Wildlife might inspire fear in us, but 
data on the actual risks show our fears are 
mostly unfounded. Snakes and sharks ter- 
rorize our imaginations, but the true risks 
are low for snakes and negligible for sharks. 
We should be more worried about stinging 
and biting bugs like bees and wasps, ticks and 
spiders, and we should also be much more 
worried about dogs and livestock and deer 
collisions. Ultimately, The Wizard of Oz 
needs revision. Instead of “Lions and Tigers 
and Bears,” the misguided scarecrow should 
have warned, “Horses and Hymenopterans 
and Dogs!” Oh my. © 


The authors of the article are on the faculty 
at Elon University. Dave Gammon is a pro- 
fessor of Biology, Amanda Chunco is an asso- 
ciate professor of Environmental Studies and 
Jason Husser is an associate professor of 
Political Science and the director of the Elon 
Poll. This is their first article for Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 
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The V1.C. Wildlife “Resources Commission's 
activities to help you connect with nature 


WRITTEN BY JOSH LEVENTHAL 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELISSA MCGAW 
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Outdoor enthusiasts know well the many 


wonderful opportunities North Carolina has to 
offer, from the mountains to the coast. Whether 
your passion is fishing, hunting, hiking or any 
other outdoor pursuit, there is no shortage of 
places to go and things to do. 


Count the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission's 
three education centers among the places to be. Located 
in Pisgah National Forest, Fayetteville and Corolla, 
each center supports the Commission's goal of provid- 
ing access to the outdoors by offering educational and 
informative exhibits and activities relating to its 
region or specific mission. So, let’s take a brief look 
at what makes each education center special. 


Pisgah Center lor Wildlife Education 


Pisgah Center Director Melinda Patterson pauses and 
chuckles after being asked when their busy season is? 
When is it not busy there? School groups pack the 
center in the fall and spring, summer camps and tour- 
ists stream through the grounds each summer and a 
variety of seasonal programs and workshops open to 
the public keep the center humming. 

“We might have a week or two break after schools 
mmer,” said Patterson, who has been 


oecae informa- _ He Sy 
wil tiene the unique ete 2 

ul ha in western eae Carolinas mountain a 
region. The center neighbors the Bobby N. Setzer Fish 
Hatchery and incorporates the facility into many of 


| 
|The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission's 


three education centers serve thousands 
people every year across the state 
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PISGAH CENTER FOR 
WILDLIFE EDUCATION 


A Commission educator at the Pisgah 


Center and a student review the results of 


a stream survey they conducted together. 
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its activities and education programs. The hatchery’s 
raceways are open to the public and include fish-food 
dispensers that visitors can use to feed the brook, 
brown and rainbow trout that are raised here before 
being released in local hatchery-supported streams 

and rivers. 

Raising Trout is the most popular program that 
Pisgah offers school groups. It highlights the hatchery 
and its operations, details the life cycle of a trout from 
brood stock to eggs to fingerlings, and allows the 
children to feed the fish. “That’s a huge highlight,” 
Patterson said. 

In addition to the school programs, Pisgah offers a 
variety of learning opportunities to the general public. 
These include a series of fly-fishing programs, starting 
at beginner and working up to advanced, that aim to 
prepare anglers to fish without assistance. Nature 
Nuts is for children ages 4 to 7 that covers a variety 
of topics and species. Eco Explorers is a hands-on 
program designed for kids ages 8 to 13 that includes 
topics like stream investigations and studying 
monarch butterflies. 


OUTER BANKS CENTER FOR 
WILDLIFE EDUCATION 


JOHN E. PECHMANN FISHING 
EDUCATION CENTER 


Outer Banks Cente’ lor 

Wal Hil g Ty 

Come to the Outer Banks Center for the view; stay for 
the programs and opportunities. 

Located on the grounds of Historic Corolla Park 
beside the Currituck Beach Lighthouse and Whalehead 
Club, the Outer Banks Center's easy access to the 
Albemarle Sound and coastal marshes is perfect for 
programs and exhibits designed to help visitors learn 
about North Carolina’s coastal wildlife, natural history 
and cultural heritage. 

“Our goal is to get them outside,” said Sharon 
Meade, the center's community service coordinator. 
“We have the most perfect backyard. The sound is 
right here at the backdoor. It’s perfect for crabbing, 
for fishing and for shell sampling.” 

This setting works equally well with programs 
geared for schoolkids and adults. For kids, the center 
takes a “yuck” approach, allowing them to get their 
hands dirty while exploring local wildlife. This includes 
a sound sampling class, in which kids chart the variety 
of creatures and critters they pull out of a pond on 
campus. As part of a citizen science theme, the center 
recently partnered with the N.C. Arboretum to launch 
Eco Explorers, an incentive-based science program for 
children in grades K to 8. Participants earn points to 
redeem toward badges and prizes by exploring nature 
and submitting observations that are uploaded into 
iNaturalist for use by scientists and researchers. 

Popular programs open to the public include the 
Sea Turtle Night Hike, a hands-on class that allows 
participants to learn how biologists search for nesting 
sea turtles and how they can help keep sea turtle moth: 
ers and hatchlings safe..“We can’t make that class big 
enough,” Meade said. Same goes for the Maritime 
Forest Walk, a guided tour of the Currituck Banks 
National Estuarine Research Reserve to see the wild- 
life (including reptiles and amphibians) and plants 
of the Outer Banks. 


Ping Mucation Conte 


There are many reasons that the Pechmann EACH OF THE CENTER'S 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON 


Center is a place unlike any other in North Caro- UPCOMING PROGRAMS, VISIT 
lina. Six acres of managed ponds provide fishing 
opportunities for a variety of species and a place to 
master skills like kayak fishing. What also makes 
the state’s only fishing education center special is its 
opportunities for everyone and anyone, regardless 
of skill level. “From the beginner to the avid angler 
and everyone in between,” said Center Director 
Tom Carpenter. 

The Pechmann Center features 10 ponds and an 
oversized indoor classroom used exclusively for edu- 
cation and instructional programs. One of the cen- 
ter’s signature events is Youth Fishing Day, 
scheduled for June 13 this year, that is open 
to families with children ages 15 and 
under interested in trying their hand at 
fishing to celebrate National Fishing & 
Boating Week. The center also hosts 
Summer Fishing Camps that offer five 
days of learning different fishing skills. 
Other popular programs include a 
variety of fly-tying and fly-fishing 
instruction, kayak fishing workshops, 
family fishing opportunities and fish 
cookery workshops. 

“We provide programming that takes 
people past the interest phase,” Carpenter said. 
“If they come in and decide they want to take up 
fishing and learn more about fishing, we have a vari- x 3 
ety of programs that will allow them to continue to ————— 
learn about different aspects of the sport.” = 


NCWILDLIFE.ORG/LEARNING/ 
EDUCATION-CENTERS 
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a AOL eee OME ee ay Lp a Top: A young angler practices casting 
Josh Leventhal is the editor of Wildlife in North Car- in the ponds at the Pechmann Center. 
olina. For more information on each of the center’ Bottom: Young anglers utilize the 
upcoming programs, visit ncwildlife.org/learning/ interactive fishing display inside the 
education-centers. Pechmann Center. 
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ere’s one for you: What has four legs, eight toes, no tongue, no 


eyelids, lungs and gills, the world’s largest red blood cells, over 


25 times more DNA than you and can survive for years without 


Even if you didn’t know the other stuff, 
the four legs and eight toes were a giveaway 
for the two-toed amphiuma. But for some 
reason, in a state renowned for its salamander 
diversity, our largest species is rarely the first 
to come to mind. In fact, when asked to 
name our biggest salamander, most folks 
might say the hellbender. While proportion- 
ally more massive, hellbenders rarely exceed 
20 inches in length, and the largest one 
recorded was just over 29 inches. Compar- 
atively, the two-toed amphiuma reaches 
nearly 4 feet in length (45.8 inches is the 
published record), and fattened captives 
have weighed as much as 7 or 8 pounds— 
heavier than the heaviest hellbenders. 

Also known by such colloquial names as 
Congo eel, conger-eel, congo snake, ditch 
eel and blind eel (all variously capitalized, 


People unfamiliar with amphiumas often 
mistake them for eels or snakes (neither 


of which are they remotely related to). 


hyphenated or not), amphiumas are fantastic 
creatures. They are elongate, aquatic, slimy, 
gray-black animals with pointed, wedge- 
shaped heads and tiny, almost unnoticeable 
limbs—each with two tiny toes. While a 
more typical adult length is about 14 to 30 
inches, the two-toed amphiuma still ranks 
as the longest amphibian in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the fourth-longest salaman- 
der in the world. It is exceeded in length only 
by the three Asian giant salamanders (Andrias 
spp.), each of which tops out at between 4 
and 6 feet and are much heavier-bodied. 


food? Need a hint? It is common in eastern North Carolina. 


People unfamiliar with amphiumas often 
mistake them for eels or snakes (neither of 
which are they remotely related to). Those 
slightly more amphibian-wise might mistake 
them for one of our two siren species. Sirens 
are also large, eel-like salamanders, often 
sharing habitat with amphiumas. Greater 
sirens rival amphiumas in size, but sirens 
lack hind limbs and their front feet each 
have four toes and are much larger than 
those of amphiumas. They also have con- 
spicuous external gills. 

Uniquely North American, the family 
Amphiumidae is the smallest of the world’s 
10 or so salamander families, with only three 
living species (and a couple of extinct ones 
in the fossil record). Our two-toed species 
ranges throughout the Coastal Plain from 
southeastern Virginia to about New Orleans. 
The other two living species are also each 
named for the number of toes on their tiny 
feet. The three-toed amphiuma, Amphiuma 
tridactylum, averages about the same size as 
the two-toed and occurs in the Mississippi 
Delta region from western Alabama to east- 
ern Texas north to southeastern Missouri. 
The one-toed amphiuma, A. pholeter, is much 
smaller, more secretive and less frequently 
encountered, occurring only in portions of 
northwestern Florida and extreme southern 
Georgia and Alabama. Amphiumas axe not 
closely related to any other salamander. Their 
nearest relatives appear to be the plethodon- 
tids, the huge family of lungless salamanders 
that includes most of the world’s species, 
but the two groups diverged long ago. 


The two-toed amphiuma’s scientific name, 
Amphiuma means, is the basis for an old her- 
petologist joke: “No one really knows what 


A two-toed amphiuma’s tiny limbs are 
little more than vestigial, each usually 
featuring two toes. Bottom: An amphiu- 
ma’s skull reveals its impressive set of 
Kaiser blade-shaped teeth. 


amphiuma means.” Actually, the generic 
name derives from the Greek amphi, mean- 
ing “both,” and pneuma, meaning “breathe” 
because these salamanders possess both 
lungs and gills. The significance of the spe- 
cific epithet (what means means) is less clear. 
More properly pronounced MEE-ANNS or 
MAY-AHNS, it may derive from the Greek 
menos (“fierceness”) or mania (“frenzy”) in 
reference to its tendency to bite (more on 
that later). But the name could also have the 
same root as our English word “meander,” 
which derives from the Maeander (aka 
an Asian river known 
for its winding course (amphiumas having 


Menderes) River 


sinuous, winding bodies). 

I have been surprised over the years by 
how many people familiar with amphiumas TWO-TOED AMPHIUMA RECORD LENGTH — 45.8 inches 
believed the name honored Florida herpe- 
tologist Bruce Means. But Dr. Means’ grand- 
parents were not yet born when Scottish 
naturalist Alexander Garden (the well-known 
flower genus Gardenia was named for 
him) first described the species in a 1771 
letter to Carl Linnaeus and first used the 
name Amphiuma means in a 1773 letter to 
British naturalist John Ellis. These letters, 
published in James Edward Smith’s “Corre- 


HELLBENDER RECORD LENGTH — 29 inches 


spondence of Linnaeus” in 1821, sufficed to se: 
serve as the official species description. Pa 


While the majority of the world’s sala- 
manders are incapable of harming humans 
(unless eaten since most have some skin 
toxins), an amphiuma can deliver a defensive TWO-TOED AMPHIUMA RANGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
bite that many field guides describe as sav- 
age or vicious. Their strong jaws contain 
approximately 100 sharp teeth, each shaped 
like a Kaiser blade. I have nonetheless han- 
dled many without being bitten. Gentleness 


is the key; amphiumas are nonaggressive 
and bite only defensively if handled roughly. 
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SHANNON HALL 


The beautiful and docile mud snake 
(Farancia abacura) specializes in eating 
amphiumas and sirens. Bottom: Jeff Hall’s 
famous and unexpected amphiuma bite, 
a few days after. Opposite: Although highly 
aquatic, amphiumas occasionally ven- 
ture onto land during high water events. 
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The kicker is that it’s difficult to handle one 
gently. They are extremely slippery and usu- 
ally thrash about if restrained. Still, I have 

seen many field biologists handle them with 


what might be considered cavalier attitudes. 


N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
Wildlife Diversity Biologist Jeff Hall is no 
longer a member of the non-bite club. Before 
joining the Commission, Hall worked at 
Cool Springs Environmental Center near 
New Bern, where he presented many out- 
door educational programs, some of which 
included amphibian survey techniques. Hall 
had handled about 50 amphiumas during 
programs and monitoring efforts over the 
years without incident. But one day, as he 
reached for a moderately large one in a min- 
now trap, the animal lunged at him so 
quickly he could not react, grabbed his ring 
finger and spun with it, shredding skin 
and flesh. Several stitches, one permanent 
scar and many years later, Hall is more 
cautious, acknowledging that sometimes 
even an amphiuma can have a bad day. 


Although most North Carolinians have never 
seen one, amphiumas are not uncommon. 
They range throughout our Coastal Plain 
and into the eastern Piedmont as far west as 
Anson County. They occur in a variety of 


aquatic habitats, including streams, swamps, 
marshes, impoundments, canals and isolated 
ephemeral wetlands. They prefer shallow, 
heavily vegetated waters. In certain habitats, 
such as drainage ditches, they may be the 
dominant vertebrate predators, yet they are 
seldom encountered because of their secre- 
tive habits. Amphiumas spend most of their 
time in burrows or beneath underwater 
substrate, actively foraging mostly at night. 
Their mucky habitats are also the kinds of 
places many humans judiciously avoid, so 
records are lacking from several counties 
where they almost certainly occur. 
Amphiumas have many predators, includ- 
ing alligators, river otters, raccoons, wading 
birds, raptors, large fishes, cottonmouths 
and water snakes. The mud snake, Farancia 
abacura, specializes in feeding on amphiumas 
and sirens (although it will also take other 
amphibians occasionally). That an animal 
could evolve to specialize on such prey 
attests to the abundance of the prey base— 
at least prehistorically. Even humans are 
known to eat amphiumas on occasion; the 
late Ernest A. Liner’s cookbook, “The Culi- 
nary Herpetologist,” offers seven recipes, 
including “amphiuma a la poulette” and 
“congo eel with cucumbers.” : 
Themselves carnivorous, amphiumas are : 
formidable predators, feeding on nearly any : 
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Themselves carnivorous, amphiumas are 


formidable predators, feeding on nearly any 


small animal they can catch and overpower. 
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small animal they can catch and overpower. 
Crayfish and other aquatic invertebrates are 
important dietary items, but small vertebrates 
are eaten as well. They also scavenge. Vegeta- 
tion occasionally found in their stomachs is 
most likely ingested accidentally. Most food 
is apparently located primarily by smell, but 
vision is also used, and they possess a lateral 
line system that detects movement in the 
water column and assists in locating prey. 
Much remains to be learned about the 
natural history of amphiumas. Breeding 
apparently takes place mostly in late winter, 
with males producing a sperm packet called 
a spermatophore, delivered by cloacal appo- 
sition, a fertilization technique used by most 
birds but is rare in amphibians. In most sala- 
manders, the spermatophore is deposited on 
the substrate and subsequently picked up 
by the female. Male and female amphiumas 
are difficult to distinguish externally. The 
largest individuals are usually males. They 
may fight during breeding season, and old 
males may bear scars from these encounters. 


PW) Tee en en 


Eggs are deposited in strings that are con- 
nected by strands of tissue-like rosary beads 
in depressions beneath logs, leaves, root balls 
or other sheltered spots. They are usually 
located along the edges of wetlands—on 
land but near the water's edge. Virtually no 
information is available on natural nests in 
North Carolina, but in other states, clutch 
sizes of 26 to 354 eggs have been reported, 
with 100 to 200 being about average. Most 
nesting is apparently in late winter and 
spring. The incubation period is long, some- 
times up to five or six months. The female 
usually guards her eggs during incubation, 
probably to deter predators and desiccation. 
Once the embryos are fully developed, flood- 
ing of the eggs with water triggers hatching. 

Newly hatched amphiuma larvae are 
about 2 inches long and resemble adults 
except for having three whitish, finely 
branched external gills on each side of the 
head. These disappear in a few weeks. Adults 
retain internal gills and a single visible exter- 
nal gill slit on each side. They also lack 
tongues and eyelids, as do most salamander 
larvae. Salamanders that retain larval traits as 
adults are referred to as “obligate neotenes.” 
Amphiuma larvae may survive for long 
periods on their yolk reserves; some may 
not feed at all before losing their gills. They 
may also use their limbs for locomotion; in 
adults, the limbs appear vestigial and virtu- 
ally useless, although they may serve some 
function unbeknownst to us. Amphiumas 
typically reach sexual maturity in about 
three to four years. 

Based on limited radio telemetry and 
mark-recapture data from Florida, amphiu- 
mas have small home ranges. They rarely 
leave the water but may occasionally move 
overland on rainy nights or burrow in 


saturated soils. Females may also travel 
short distances from water to nest. During 
droughts, they can survive for months or 
years buried in substrate and may use cray- 
fish burrows as refugia. 

An amphiuma in the London Zoo lived 
for 27 years, and one in the Philadelphia Zoo, 
wild-caught as an adult, lived to be nearly 15. 
Their longevity in the wild, however, is 
unknown. They are known for their ability 
to survive for months—even years—on 
their fat reserves. Such abilities can, how- 
ever, be difficult to document. I once heard 
a story about a university researcher who, 
upon hearing of the amphiuma’s fasting 
capability, decided to measure it by starv- 
ing one that he kept in an aquarium. When 
the cleaning lady, however, learned of this 
cruel experiment, she took to slipping the 
poor animal bits of bologna sandwich on 
the sly at night. This supposedly went on for 
many months before the researcher learned 
of it. ’m not sure if the story is true, but it 
doesn't sound like something anyone would 
make up. 


Amphiumas are easily caught in minnow 
traps or other aquatic funnel traps baited 

with almost any type of animal flesh. I have 

caught many using Vienna sausages, which 
are easier to transport and handle than such 
popular baits as chicken livers or sardines. 
Although they can obtain some oxygen via 
their internal gilis and their permeable skin, 
amphiumas are primarily air breathers and 
will drown if submerged for long, especially 
if stressed. Many collectors have inadver- 
tently drowned them before learning that 

traps must be set only partially submerged 
so that the animals can surface to gulp air. 


Other 
amazing 
amphiuma 
facts? Their 
body’s cells are 
unusually large— 
especially their red 
blood cells, which are 
apparently larger than those of any other 
living creature—at about 66 micrometers 
in diameter (compared to 6-to-8 microme- 
ters in humans and 2 micrometers in some 
mammals). That's just about large enough 
to be visible with the naked eye. Their 
chromosomes are also very large, and they 
have one of the largest DNA complements 
in the living world with about 25 to 28 
times more DNA than humans. Much of 
this is thought to be “junk DNA” or “non- 
coding DNA”—that is, DNA components 
that do not encode protein sequences and 
that are either largely nonfunctional or just 
poorly understood. These features have 
made amphiumas popular laboratory sub- 
jects, and commercial collection for sale to 
biological supply houses may have nega- 
tively impacted some populations. 

The largest amphiuma thus far recorded 
from North Carolina measured just 35.8 
inches, but it was missing the tip of its tail. 
While considerably shy of a world record, 
it was nonetheless an impressive animal. | 
was fortunate to be present in 1985 when 


it was caught 
in a turtle trap 
in a Robeson 
County Carolina 
bay. Soon after 
capture, it voided 
turtle bones and 
wood duck feathers. 
These items were almost 
certainly scavenged, but in 
the deeper recesses of my 
mind there’s a vision of an 
amphiuma rising from the muck 
with almost imperceptible stealth, 
snatching a webbed foot with light- 
ning speed, spinning like a crocodile and 
dragging the panic-stricken squealer down 
into the depths. But to be fair, there are 
lots of those sorts of things in the deeper 
recesses of my mind, and most of them are 
probably best left there. 

Always more toward the forefront of my 
mind is how incredible this planet is, how 
many fantastic life forms there are on it and 
how many of them live right here in the 
Old North State. I end most days in frus- 
tration that I don’t have more time to learn, 
to appreciate and to celebrate life on this 
wonderful sphere. About the only thing I 
find more incredible is how many humans, 
large brains notwithstanding, express so 
little interest in the real world and so little 
concern for its health, integrity and future. 
Alas that so many poor souls should pass 
from this life, never having learned what 
amphiuma means. > 


Jeff Beane is a herpetologist and the collections 
manager of herpetology at the North Carolina 
Museum of Natural Sciences. He is a frequent 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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WILDLIFE 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
2OZOGREOduOsCOMPEEELION 


WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA MAGAZINE IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE 16TH ANNUAL INSTALLMENT OF OUR POPULAR 
AND SUCCESSFUL PHOTO COMPETITION. Last year, more than 1,200 images were entered. This year, your winning 
photo could be published on the cover of this magazine. 

Adult photo competition entrants must be subscribers to Wildlife in North Carolina. Photographers in the two 
youth categories (13-17 years old and 12 and under) may enter free of charge. 

The Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition aims to encourage people to participate in nature photog- 
raphy, thereby fostering greater understanding and appreciation of North Carolina’ wildlife and wild places. 
Winning photographs will be published in the January/February 2021 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina. Thanks 
to our exhibition sponsor, JW Image Company of Raleigh, the winners will also be exhibited at the Museum of 
Natural Sciences and at other science museums and wildlife education centers across the state in 2021. 

The N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, our founding partner, is a fantastic place to learn about North Carolina’s 
wildlife and wild places through its exhibits and classes. North Carolina’s outstanding state parks are ideal places 
to photograph wild animals and wild landscapes. Visit ncwildlife.org for more information about the competition, 
then get outside and show us your best nature photography. 


SPE TETID 


SEER OTE ET ESE TIE PTI 


Wild plants of all shapes, sizes and blooms are eligible for the Photo Competition, like this submission of a water lily from last year. 
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WHO MAY ENTER 

Amateur and professional photographers, except 
for employees of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, 
and their immediate families (children, siblings 
and spouses). Adult entrants must be subscrib- 
ers to the magazine. 


WHAT TO ENTER 

Photos will be judged in 10 categories: 

Birds 

_ Mammals 

Reptiles and Amphibians 

_ Invertebrates 

_ Wild Landscapes: The peaks, valleys, plains and 
_ beaches of North Carolina. 

_ Wild Plants and Fungi: Wild-growing plants 

| only, including their flowers, leaves, fruits and 

' other parts. Absolutely no cultivated plants will 
_ be accepted. 

_ Outdoor Recreation: Show how people interact 
_ with North Carolina’s natural world through 

_ activities that are inextricably linked to nature, 
such as hunting, fishing, hiking, rock climbing 

_ or canoeing. 

~ Animal Behavior: Anything animals do, from 

_ everyday activities to interactions with other 
animals to unusual behavior. 

Youth Photographer, 13-17: Any of the above 
subjects, shot by photographers under 18. 
Youth Photographer, 12 and under: Any of the 
| above subjects, shot by children 12 and younger. 
_ Photographs must have been taken in North 

_ Carolina no earlier than Sept. 15, 2016. 
You must declare on your entry form if your 
_ photograph is of an animal in captivity, such as 


Please do not enter photos of animals that are 

_ both captive and non-native to North Carolina 
(for example, polar bears or lions at the N.C. Zoo). 

No pets or domestic animals will be 

accepted, with the exception of animals partici- 

| pating with people in cate recreation (for 

>, hunting dogs or | eback). 


at a zoo, nature center or rehabilitation facility. 


2020 COMPETITION RULES 


exposures, digitally stitched photos, high dynamic 
range images and photos containing any manip- 
ulated or added content will not be accepted and 
should not be entered. 

Entries may not contain any text aside from 
that contained in the subject matter. Date stamps, 
signatures and trail camera information are not 
permitted, regardless of whether they are added 
during or after the image is photographed. Ori- 
ginal images may be cropped to eliminate date 
stamps or other text. 

An entrant must hold all rights to a photo- 
graph. Photos previously published or pending 
publication, or that violate or infringe upon 
another person's copyright, are not eligible. 
Please do not infringe on the rights of property 
owners in an attempt to photograph animals. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Visit ncwildlife.org, click on the Photo Com- 
petition link, and then click the Enter a Photo 
link to submit a photograph. Only JPG files 
smaller than 2 MB will be accepted for upload. 
Upload your photo using the online entry form 
on the website. Repeat this process for each 
photo entered. Entrants may submit a maximum 
of two (2) photos per category. 

The competition begins at 8 a.m. on Monday 
June 1, 2020. Entries must be uploaded by 5 p.m. 
on Tuesday Sept. 1, 2020. Entrants may verify 
receipt of entries by checking ncwildlife.org 
and clicking the Photo Competition link to 
view a text list of all entries. 

An image may be entered in only one cate- 
gory. For instance, if a photo of a preening wood 
duck might fit in Birds or Animal Behavior, you 
must choose the one category in which you want 
the image to compete. 

Entrants in the youth categories must be the 
appropriate age for the category entered on the 
closing date of the competition. Once a youth 
photographer has entered two photos in the 
proper youth category, they may enter other 


photos in any other categories they wish. 


QUESTIONS? 


Grand prize: Your photo published on the 
cover of the January/February 2021 issue of 
Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, plus $200. 


First place, all categories: $100. 
Second place, all categories: $75. 


Third place, all categories: $50. 


JUDGES 

Winners will be selected by a panel comprised 
of staff of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences and 
professional wildlife photographers. 


THE FINE PRINT 

By entering the Wildlife in North Carolina 2020 
Photo Competition, entrants grant all sponsors 
the right to publish and use submitted photc- 
graphs in print or electronic form to promote 
the competition. Reproduction of entries will 
include the necessary photographer credit. 

Entrants agree that if their submission is 
selected as a winner, they grant all sponsors the 
right to display their photograph(s) at venues 
including but not limited to the N.C. Museum 
of Natural Sciences. Exhibition of entries will 
include photographer credit. 

Entrants will be asked on the online entry 
form if their photo was taken in a North Carolina 
state park. All such entries will be provided to the 
N.C. Division of Parks and Recreation for possi- 
ble usage in public information/promotional 
materials, park displays or agency press releases 
to various media outlets. Any such usage will 
include the necessary photographer credit. 

Winners will be required to provide original 
source material—slides, high-resolution digital 
files or negatives—for reproduction in the 
magazine and for exhibition prints. Original 
digital files of winning photos must be accom- 
panied by a color print of at least 4x6 inches. 

Wildlife in North Carolina staff will determine 
entry eligibility. 


Hl about entries. Send questions _ 
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“A’collection of true tales from a retired outdoors guide . 
who refuses to stay indoors —— 
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Stand & of the’ s: 


One reason we stayed is because of 
JeSlickrock Expeditions, a wilderness guid- 
ing business | started in 1985. | arrived 

in Cullowhee with a master’s degree in 
English and an eye on teaching. However, 
with the mountains and rivers of the Nan- 
tahala National Forest outside the door, 
Slickrock Expeditions became my career. 


° 


Eventually, | ran the trips all over the coun-* 


try. | also wrote outdoor articles for Wild- 
life in North Carolina and other magazines. 


A e 


y.to the evehtsmaller town of Cullowhee, i in 1 the 
fate. Becky had gotten a job as a librarian ‘at 
jétePCarolina University, and we thought we’d try living in the moun- 
tains fora couple 6f years. Now, 36 years later, we're still here. 


In 2014, Raving guided more than 450 
trips, | decided to close up’shop, not 
stop going to the wilds. Actually, Becky and 
| live in the wilds—in a house we built our- 


‘selves up Moses Creek, six miles outside of 


Cullowhee. And when I’m not away explor- 
ing a new wilderness or river, | take a sun- 
rise hike each day to the ridgetop behind 
our house. I’ve made more than 2,000 of 
these hikes. The stories that follow tell what 
happened on three of them. ; 
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Kneel! 

A series of thunderstorms moved through 
the mountains at dawn, and while trying to 
squeeze my morning hike in between two of 
them, I got caught in a blast. Another storm 
was building in the west and I realized the 
danger. Lightning strikes roughly 300 people 
per year in the United States, leaving many of 
them with serious injuries, killing one out of 
10. I decided to chance it anyway and headed 
for my usual destination, the rock outcrop 
on the ridge behind our house. I thought I 
could get back down in time. 

And I might have, if, when I walked out 
on the rock, I hadn’t stood there like the pro- 
verbial deer in the headlights staring at the 
next oncoming electrical storm. What I saw 
carried me back 10 years in memory, when 


“The strike was so close I didnt 
see a flash then hear a bang. It 


was a simultaneous flash-bang. 
It was a FLANG.” 


I was standing in a London art gallery look- 
ing at a painting by 19th century English art- 
ist J.M.W. Turner. It was his masterpiece that 
shows a storm bearing down on a ship at sea. 
In the painting, the storm has reared up 
until it is about to blot out the sky, and its 
dark, leading edge is curling forward and 
down on the tiny ship below like the break- 
ing lip of a titanic wave. Standing in front 
of the painting that day, I realized the story 
must be real about how Turner had himself 
strapped to the mast of a sailing ship so that 
he could experience the fury of a storm at sea 
without being washed overboard. Here was 
an artist who knew first-hand the unstoppa- 
ble, obliterating power nature can unleash. 
But this morning I was not in an art gal- 
lery gazing at a painting on the wall. I was 
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standing on the ridge behind our house 
staring at just such a real live storm writ 
large across the sky and bearing down on 
me. I was Turner on the little ship. 

At the last instant I turned and, hunching 
my shoulders, looked east. There was the 
morning's brightness, its rosy sunrise prom- 
ise contracting, growing dim, in retreat. As 
the storm closed around me, | felt like I was 
looking out from inside a camera’s telephoto 
lens and its aperture was constricting tighter 
and tighter. Then the day blinked out. 

A burst of wind and cold, pelting rain 
brought me to my senses. Hoping there was 
truth to the saying “better late than never,” 
I started down the trail fast. | wanted to get as 
far away from the ridgetop as I could. I knew 
how many trees up there 
had lightning scars. 

I was almost to the 
first switchback when 
a bolt hit somewhere 
above. The strike was 
so close I didn’t see a 
flash then hear a bang. 
It was a simultaneous 
flash-bang. It was a 
FLANG. The sharp crack of it made my 
ears ring. 

The good thing, of course, is that I did 
hear it. But uppermost in my mind was the 
thought of the next strike. The one that I 
might not hear. The one that might strike 
here. I bolted. 

By the time I reached our house, I was 
flash-shy, rain-soaked and wind-chilled. 
Stripping down, I went into the bedroom, 
intending to leave my soaked clothes on the 
bedroom porch and saw that the bed was 
empty. Becky almost always sleeps until I 
get back from my walk, but not that morn- 
ing. The bedside table lamp was on, her 
alarm clock was blaring away, the bed covers 
had been flung back—signs of a quick exit. 
I knew where she was. When the sharpest 


storms come on, she heads down to the base- 
ment bathroom, closes the door, flicks on the 
light and the noisy vent fan. It has always 
been a mystery to me. She misses out on 
the storm! But that morning I felt something 
of the fear that sends her underground. 


I must not have been scared enough, 
however, because | let it happen again. 

I was on the ridge later in the day chain- 
sawing a tree that had been blown across the 
trail by the morning's storm. Thunderstorms 
were still in the forecast, but I wasn’t paying 
attention to what was going on behind me. 
I had on earmuffs and safety glasses, and I 
was concentrating on the work. Suddenly 
the ground around me darkened and a gust 
of cool wind whipped up the leaves. Shut- 
ting off the saw, I turned, and there came a 
storm barreling my way. 

I started hiking down the trail as fast as 
my arthritic knees would take me, which 
was pretty fast since I had wings of fear on 
my feet. But I didn’t get far before three bolts 
shook the ridgetop and a deluge began to fall. 
I was extra nervous because I was running 
with a heavy chunk of lightning-loving metal 
in my hands: the chainsaw. It had been a 
trusty machine for 30 years and I could not 
stand the thought of leaving it up there in 
the elements. 

An inch of rain was in the gauge by the 
time I reached our door. When I peeled off 
my clothes, I discovered that the sheet of 
paper I carry in my pocket for jotting down 
field notes and flashes of thought had turned 
into a wet wad. I unfolded the paper as care- 
fully as I could, but all the writing on it from 
the last few days had run into an indeci- 
pherable blot. I could make out just one 
word: Kneel. 


While I was hiking up the ridge this morn- 
ing, several coyotes started howling below 
me, and they went on and on. I couldn't see 
them, but they weren't far off. Then I came 
upon a single doe moving up through the 
| trees from that direction. She was heading 
toward a dense copse of rhododendron on 
the ridgetop, away from the howls. I thought 
she might have been one of the three does I 
often see. They move so gracefully up and 
down the steep slopes I’ve named them the 
Three Graces. Where were the other two? 
The doe looked at me, nervous, but I 
thought she was a little relieved to see I 
didn't have four legs, a snout and fangs. 
__ When I got to the ridgeline and started 
heading up it to where our land tops out, 
even more coyotes began to howl right in 
front of me—a second batch. The others 
were still going at it too, now on 
my left. I couldn't see the new 
ones, but they were right 
_there—just behind the rho- 
dodendron thicket that the 
trail snakes through. I 
hiked on and didn't see 
anything when I reached 
the other side. . 
Suddenly they, or ~ 
still other coyotes, 
began howling to 
my right, down 


» 


the other side of the ridge and 
slightly behind me. I could distin- 
guish different voices at once in 
this band—yelps and high-pitched 
wails and lower-sounding howls. 
There were now coyotes in full voice on 
both sides of me. I was flanked by devil- 
ish shrill squalls. 

I wondered if the pack, divided up, had 
been hunting the doe, and my morning hike 
had taken me to the spot where the preda- 
tors planned to come together with 
the doe in, the middle. # thought * 
back to a couple of years 7 
ago when coyotes rav- 
aged a fawn in 


“IT was flanked by devilish 
shrill squalls.” 


our yard. And, the year before that, Becky 
had a rabbit run right past her through the 
garden bed with a coyote in pursuit. With 
coyotes howling around me on the ridge, | 
couldn't help but wonder what might hap- 
pen if the hunters were to switch 
_ to new “game.” 


© 
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Becky had told me just a couple of days 
earlier that she had heard a news report 
about coyotes having bitten 19 people in 
Montreal in the past year. And I remembered 
an article I had read a few years back about 
two coyotes mauling to death a young 
woman who was hiking in New England. I 
was surrounded by a lot more than two! 

I hiked on, stout hiking stick in hand. 
My son, Henry, had made it for me when 
he was in Alaska out of “Alaskan birch.” I 
was glad I was old, stringy and male. I was 
glad I didn't have fawn spots or bunny ears. 

Then all of a sudden, the howling stopped. 
But this doesn’t mean it was quiet. Every dog 
in the hollow below was going at it—some 
barking at the coyotes, some howling with 
them—along with two roosters and a pile- 
ated woodpecker that was not to be outdone. 
The pileated’s raucous cry, it struck me, was 
the only truly native sound I was hearing, 
since coyotes themselves, according to wild- 
life biologists, are relatively recent invaders of 
our mountains from Canada and the West. 

Heading back down the trail, and going 
through what we call the “quarry,” a place 
where we collect rocks to build walls at our 
house, I came on the solitary doe again—or 
a doe, at any rate. She was just 50 feet away 
when I saw her. Seeing me, she slowly raised 
and lowered her white flag of a tail repeat- 
edly, the way a phoebe does when perched, 
or a hermit thrush. I pulled out my white 
handkerchief and slowly raised and lowered 
it. That really got her focused on me—big 
ears, black eyes, glistening nose and all. Then 
she trotted off a few feet and looked back at 
me, tail now down. 

When I got to the house, Becky and 
Henry were there at the door. Knowing I 
was on my usual morning hike, they had 
been listening to the coyotes and wonder- 
ing. Henry said that if he had heard me 
yelling, he was going to run up through 
the woods to my rescue. 
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(sa wild world out there 


During my sunrise hike to the ridgetop 
yesterday, I came upon an Eastern box turtle 
with a millipede in its mouth. It wasn’t one 
of the little brown “garden” millipedes that 
sometimes swarm out of the ground by the 
thousands in the spring and climb all over 
everything. This millipede was one of the 
big, flat-backed and bright-colored “Carolina 
millipedes” that you see occasionally crawl- 
ing along by itself in the woods. If you pick 
it up—scaring it—it emits an odor that 
smells like almonds. I’ve been told the smell 
is from an organic cyanide that millipedes 
produce to make themselves unpalatable to 
predators. But from what I saw that morn- 
ing, the box turtle didn’t seem to mind. 

The turtle was standing in the middle of 
the trail and it had the millipede by the head. 
The millipede’s body was upside down, stick- 
ing straight out of the turtle’s mouth. Its 
pale belly and two rows of pink legs were 
exposed. The turtle froze when it saw me, 
and there was something 
bull-headed about its 
stance. All four of its legs 
were firmly planted, and 
for some crazy reason, the 
way it had clamped down 
on that millipede 
brought to mind a photo 
I had seen of Winston Churchill, who 
was known to have been bull-headed too, 
with a big cigar stuck out of his mouth. 

Although its head was in the turtle’s jaws, 
the millipede wasn’t dead. I could see its pink 
legs moving in rhythmic waves. Then it 
began to curl its body toward the turtle, as 
if it was doubling up in pain. Stick out your 
index finger and curl it toward you. That's 
the movement. 

I crouched nearby to watch, and the turtle 
remained frozen. It hoped that I hadn’t seen 
it. Or maybe it was waiting to see what I 
would do next. The only thing moving was 
the millipede. When I picked the turtle up, 


’ 


- 
however, it immediately started pushing hard 
against my fingers with its feet and claws, as 
if to say, “Let me go!” The turtle couldn't 
actually say anything, of course, because it 
had the millipede in its mouth. 
Holding the turtle upside down, I saw its 
plastron was flat—a female. Male box turtles, 
to make it easier to mate, have plastrons that 
are concave. And males usually have reddish 
eyes too, which might indicate their desire to 
‘mate, while this female’s eyes were brown. 
] put the turtle back down, and it walked 
about a foot away. Then, evidently deciding 
that I was not a threat after all, it began to 
chomp down, trying to sever the millipede’s 
head from its body. The turtle chomped again 
and again, then finally put out a front foot 
_and pushed against the millipede’s body until 
itripped it away. Having secured a mouth- 
ful of head, the turtle began to chew. 
__ Iwas struck by how methodically that 
turtle chewed, like a cow. It made me think 


about my mother lecturing me at the sup- 
per table when I was a kid. I can hear her 
now: “Burt, chew your food 100 times 
before swallowing.” And though Id lose 
count, she didn’t. Mom was an old-time 
grammar teacher and that included the 
grammar of eating. One hundred chews 
meant the food would be well masticated. 
It also meant I would be eating like an 
educated human being, not bolting down 
my food “like an animal,” as Mom put it. 
I can see her at the table, her jaw deter- 
minedly moving up and down to set a 
proper example. She’d have given that 
turtle an A. 

Then, looking closely, I saw something 
Mom would have graded an FE Several of 
the millipede’s little legs, now detached from 
its body, were plastered on the side of the 
turtle’s mouth. The turtle might have chewed 
100 times before it swallowed, but they were 
messy chews. 


The turtle was gone the following 
morning when I reached the same spot, 
but the millipede’s headless body was still 
lying on the trail. Either the turtle didn't 
like the almond taste of millipede brain and 
crunchy helmet, and so left the carcass, or 
my sudden presence and rude stares had 
made it lose its appetite. 

I picked the millipede up and saw there 
was nothing left of it but the shell. Some- 
thing on the mountainside liked the taste 
of millipede, because the creature's insides 
were gone. I would guess ants or yellow 
jackets. I’ve seen both emerging from mil- 
lipede shells in the past. 

When I got back to the house and woke 
Becky up to tell her about my morning 
adventures, she merely muttered a sleepy 
response from within the depths of her pil- 
low. “It’s a wild world out there.” + 
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~~ Old Raccoon 


The path to creating a wildlife corridor 
. begins with a single garden , 


Written by Tim and Cecelia King 
Illustrated by Liz Bradford 


| O ld Raccoon scratched his belly and yawned. “Oh, 
perhaps, perhaps,” he said absentmindedly. Young Bee 
was buzzing back and forth, peppering Raccoon with questions 4 
about the new garden. Raccoon had mentioned it just before 
/ heading out for the evening, promising to explain more in 
the morning. Now, Bee was wide awake and ready, but 


» Raccoon had been up all night. Bee flew around Raccoon’s 


head. “How far is it? Do you think I could get there 


today? Do you think I will see the Lady?” 


Raccoon chuckled. “Take it easy, little 
one. That’ a long flight for someone your 
size. There’s a chain of gardens popping 
up around here. Shall we plan some 
stops for you along the way?” 


Bee landed on a leaf and stood there, trying to 
“be patient. Raccoon had said the new flower garden 
. was feeding butterflies, hummingbirds, moths, 
wasps and bees. Birds and bats hunted there. 

Everyone was gathering food from the new 
garden, and Bee wanted to go too. 


Raccoon smiled at young, busy Bee, and 
settled into a story. “I saw the Lady last summer. 
She was picking Queen Anne’s lace at the edge 
of her yard. She didn’t know it, but she carried 

someone back to her house with her. You know 
who eats Queen Anne’s lace, don’t you?” 

“Yes sir!” proclaimed Bee. “Caterpillars!” 

“That's right!” praised old Raccoon. “She had Black 
Swallowtail Caterpillar. That night, I watched through the 
kitchen window and could see Black Swallowtail chomping 
away on the Queen Anne’ lace, but the Lady hadn't noticed 

yet. Then, for some reason, late one night after 
P the children were in bed, she crouched down 
and looked under the flower. She stayed there 
watching for a long time. The next morning, she 
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went out and picked some more Queen Anne’ lace. I 
knew then that she had finally seen Black Swallowtail. yy 


“Lady brought her kids to watch every day as Caterpillar. \ \ 


transformed. One of them drew a picture of the colorful 3% 
stripes and hung it on the refrigerator. Finally, one morning, > 
they came downstairs to find a chrysalis hanging off 
the flower stalk, attached by a single tiny thread. Theyd ~ 
never seen that before. Lady gently picked up the whole. — 
vase and put it outside on the table. When Black Swallow- 
tail Butterfly emerged, she could fly free.” 3 

Bee shuddered. “At least she escaped being 
snapped up by Wren for her clutch.” Bee knew \ 

that many, many caterpillars get eaten 
/) A ___ by birds. 
Ripe, 


ja “Yes!” Raccoon clapped his paws together. 
‘That's when the Lady started digging up her grassy yard. 


through a meadow dotted by orange milkweed or bright red bee balm. 
~ Or maybe she decided she'd rather not run that noisy, smelly engine and 
4 preferred to watch Sulphur Butterfly sipping a morning glory. 


WILD NOTEBOOK 


a “The world depends on your kind, little winged one. Because of you, creatures enjoy all’ Cy, 


= sorts of delicious food—me included. Your foraging from flower to flower fertilizes some 
of our favorite fruits and vegetables.” Raccoon paused to imagine the taste of strawberries. 
“That's why she built the garden, you see? I believe she got inspired by the gift of you 


pollinators and decided to return the favor.” 


i? Shaking his head, Raccoon took a long, deep breath, seeming wistful. 

'*There are things we expect sometimes without thinking, things we rely on 
to just be there for us. We expect wind to blow in fresh air, rain to filter 

| through soil and flowers to get pollinated. We expect little folks like you 

to just show up and do your jobs, so we can have raspberries and 

| blackberries. But we should be careful just expecting.” 

Racoon broke from his reverie to notice that Bee was still 
there. “Come with me, I'll show you,” Raccoon said, turning 
to waddle toward the backyard. The sun was just peering over 
the trees. “See that over there?” 

“Yes!” blurted Bee. “That's bee balm!” 

“That's what you're looking for, right?” asked Raccoon. 
“Once you get there, you'll see another bee balm 
farther off, and there’s more over the next fence. 
There’s a whole line of them until you get to the 
Lady’s garden. You can thank her for that. She told 
her neighbors about pollinator gardens, and now 

there’s a trail of food and 

places to hide.” 


wildlife travel from place to place. 


PLANT YOUR OWN — 
WILDLIFE CORRIDOR — 


niest spot and lie down. Would this be a nice place for butterflies 
and bees to forage among your flowers for nectar or make a 
home on a host plant? Flowers love sunshine. Stretch your arms 
as far as you can over your head. What if you planted a square 
garden patch that big, from the tips of your fingers to your toes? 
Or what if you filled some containers with soil and several Re 
seeded pots with fragrant flowers? Nn 
Insect pollinators not only need nectar, they also need ee 
to hide and water to drink. Plan to add a concave rock, or a saucer 
filled with wet sand, where butterflies can gather. Provide nectar, 
forage, water and hiding places. Start small with native plants 
from your local garden store. Try a few varieties to have flowers 
blooming throughout the growing season. Maybe start with 
butterfly weed. iar ae eS ets ? 
Bringing back habitat also supports the local food econ: my. 2 
Working together, people can create wild corridors connecting 
one property to the next. These trails of food and shelter helg 


aw aa 


back porch 


he top awards at the Dixie Deer Classic 
in Raleigh don’t always come with North 
Carolina records, but this year’s 40th edition 
of the hunting exposition featured two sets 
of the highest-scored antlers that did. 

A Guilford County buck produced the 
highest antler score at the February 28- 
March | event at the North Carolina State 
Fairgrounds. Kernersville bowhunter Tory 
Pegg shot the 197 */s monster during an 
opening-day September hunt to take Best 
in Show and break the state record by more 
than 20 inches, according to the Wake 
County Wildlife Club, which conducts the 
event. The 25-year-old HVAC technician 
took the Best N.C. Non-Typical by Bow Male 
category with a 12-yard shot. 

“I saw him about 20 minutes before I shot 
him, and he ate acorns out of range until 
he came in,” said Pegg, who had trail camera 
photos from the summer and previous year. 

A Mecklenburg County crossbow kill 
scored 195 ‘/s to give Charlotte’s Tracy 
McCorkle the President's Award and a state 
record in the N.C. Best by Crossbow Non- 
typical by a Male Hunter category. McCorkle, 
a 53-year-old business owner, took a 30-yard 
shot in November to drop a deer that a 
taxidermist estimated at 3 !/2 years old. 

McCorkle, who took up hunting just a 
few years ago, said, “It was on a friend of 
mine's property, his tree farm that I’d been 
begging him to let me hunt. ... I didn’t know 
what [size the deer was] until I walked up 
to it. | was in awe.” 

Wake County Wildlife Club and N.C. 
Bowhunters Association volunteers scored 
476 deer racks this year after scoring 484 
deer at last year’s event. All scores are based 
in the Boone and Crockett Club system. 

“The quality of the antlers was definitely 
better this year. It seems to be improving 
with each year going forward,” said Mike 
Lewey, manager of the trophy deer check-in. 
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TERI BOGGESS 


Kernersville bowhunter Tory Pegg (left) and Charlotte's Tracy McCorkle each set Dixie Deer Classic state 


records. Pegg won Best in Show while McCorkle took home the President's Award. 


“The scoring overall was better for all the 
deer in the categories they were in.” 

The reduction of the limit for antlered 
deer from four to two in recent seasons 
could be giving maturing deer more time 
to grow better antlers, Lewey said, adding 
that another factor could be recent good 
mast crops. 


Among other N.C. deer category winners: 


* A Granville County deer taken by Drew Hall 
of Canton was scored at 183 4/8 to win Best by 
Gun Non-Typical Male. 

* Durham hunter John Henderson’s Warren 
County deer scored 156 7/8 for Best by Gun 
Typical Male. 


ae NEWSLETTER 


* A Guilford County buck scored at 167 1/8 
earned Trinity hunter Trefyn Carter the Best by 
Bow Typical Male. 


* Lacie Maness of Browns Summit took Best by 
Gun Typical Female with an Alamance County buck 
scoring 147 1/8. 


* For Best by Bow Non-Typical female, Tootie 
Morris of Rougemont won with a Granville County 
buck scored at 147 2/s. 

+ In the black bear contest, Tim Leary of South 
Mills won N.C. Best Bear by Gun Male with a skull 
that measured 20 2/16 inches. The bear weighed 
756 pounds. 


—written by Teri Boggess 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at newildlife.org/enews. 


Wildlife Commission Adopts Regulations 
for Hunters and Anglers 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission voted at its business meeting in February to 

adopt rules related to wildlife management, fisheries, game lands and law enforcement 
for the 2020-21 seasons effective Aug. 1. The Commission adopted all 44 proposals pre- 
sented at public hearings in January, though several were modified before adoption, includ- 
ing the following: 

Big Game Harvest Reporting: Big game harvested in remote areas must be registered by 
noon the day after leaving the remote area. Big game harvested in remote areas may be placed 
in the possession of another person, who has the successful hunter’s name and harvest date 
on their person. If the carcass cannot be transported intact, it must be skinned and dis- 
membered before registration. 

Cervid Excretions: No person may possess or use any substance or material that contains 
or claims to contain any excretion collected from a cervid, including feces, urine, blood, 
gland oil or other bodily fluid for the purposes of taking or attempting to take, attracting 
or scouting wildlife. This prohibition does not apply to natural substances collected by an 
individual from non-farmed cervids legally taken in North Carolina, or synthetic products. 

Pee Dee River Game Land: Pursuing or chasing deer or bear with dogs for the purposes 
of training or hunting is prohibited on the portion of the game land south of U.S. 74. 

Veterans/Military Waterfowl Days: On designated veterans/military waterfowl days, 
veterans and members of the Armed Forces on active duty with valid credentials may hunt 
on game lands and impoundments not designated as permit-only areas from a half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. 


Tundra Swan Featured on New Waterfowl Stamp 


painting of a tundra 

swan in flight by 
South Dakota artist Adam 
Grimm has been selected 
as the 2020 North Caro- 
lina Waterfowl Conserva- 
tion Stamp and Print. 

The painting will be 

used as the artwork on 
the 2020 N.C. Waterfowl 
Stamp and Print. Signed 
and numbered regular 
edition prints with mint 
stamps will be available 
July 1 at newildstore.com 
for $149. 


Yin. gl 
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“It's a tremendous honor to win this 
competition,” Grimm said. “I actually har- 
vested my first tundra swan this year. I 
was just so taken by its beauty that I knew 
| wanted to capture something that repre- 
sented that moment.” 

Thirty-six artists from 20 different states 
submitted entries in this year’s competition, 
which began in 2008 as a partnership 


between the Commission and the East 
Carolina Wildfowl Guild. The 2020 com- 
petition was managed by the Washington 
Tourism Development Authority. 

Proceeds from sales of the print and stamp 
support the Wildlife Resources Commission's 
Waterfowl Fund, which generates revenue 
for the conservation of waterfowl habitat 
in North Carolina. 
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Ruffin Continues 
Family Tradition with 
Wildlife Commission 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 

mission welcomed a new member 
to its governing board at its business 
meeting in February. James “Jim” Ruffin, 
a Winston-Salem native, was sworn in 
as the new District 7 Commissioner by 
Judge Reuben Young of the N.C. Court 
of Appeals. 

Goy. Roy Cooper appointed Ruffin, 
who replaces Commissioner Joe Budd, 
also of Winston-Salem. As District 7 
commissioner, Ruffin represents Allegh- 
any, Alexander, Ashe, Davie, Forsyth, 
Iredell, Stokes, Surry, Watauga, Wilkes 
and Yadkin counties. Jim is the second 
Ruffin appointed as a District 7 wildlife 
commissioner, following in the footsteps 
of his father, Dalton Ruffin, who served 
as a governor appointee for District 7 for 
two six-year terms. 

Ruffin and his wife, Lorre, reside in 
Winston-Salem, where he works as an 
independent construction consultant at 
Construction Practices, a company he 
founded in 2014 after a 27-year career 
in commercial construction. 

Ruffin is an avid outdoorsman and 
regularly hunts, fishes and hikes. He par- 
ticularly enjoys fly-fishing in the moun- 
tains and duck hunting with his three 
Labrador retrievers. He is a graduate of 
N.C. State University with a degree in 
civil engineering. 

The 19-member Wildlife Commission 
establishes policies and regulations gov- 
erning hunting, fishing and boating activi- 
ties in North Carolina. Members serve 
until reappointed or replaced. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Saturpbay, May 2 


Now that you have a freezer full of fish 
and game (hopefully), how are you going 
to prepare it? Come to the Game and 
Outdoor Cooking Workshop at the John 
E. Pechmann Education Center in Fay- 
etteville to learn new culinary skills. You 
can learn about cooking over fire or char- 
coal in a camp setting or at home. There 
is no fee for attending. Visit ncwildlife.org/ 
learning/education-centers for more infor- 
mation, or call 910-868-5003. 


FrRiIDAY-SATURDAY, JUNE 5-13 


The 62nd Annual Big Rock Blue Marlin 
Tournament will be held the second week 
of June on the Morehead City waterfront 
out of Big Rock Landing. The main part 
of the tournament runs Monday through 
Saturday. Although the vast majority of 
blue marlin are released, a few are brought 
to the scale during the week, as well as 
many “meat” fish (tuna, dolphin and 
wahoo). The tournament has raised over 
$5 million for local charities since its 
inception. For more information, visit 
thebigrock.com. 


Due to the outbreak of coronavirus, many events are 
being canceled. Please confirm that scheduled events 
are taking place. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Raver Wins National Award 


ong known as one of the most talented 
le and prolific fisheries artists in the coun- 
try, North Carolina’s Duane Raver is now 
officially recognized as such in the National 
Freshwater Fishing Hall of Fame in Hay- 
ward, Wis. Raver is one of two artists 
enshrined in the 2020 class. Eight other 
individuals round out the 10-person group. 

The Freshwater Fishing Hall of Fame is 
a non-profit organization whose mission is, 
in part, to conduct and maintain a program 
for the recognition of persons, organiza- 
tions and institutions that have made signifi- 
cant and lasting contributions to the sport 
and heritage of freshwater fishing. 

Lisa Snuggs, of Albemarle, serves on the 
selection committee and nominated Raver 
for 2020 induction. She presented the 
plaque to Raver in his home studio Feb. 27. 
“It is my honor and pleasure to present you 
with this plaque confirming your induction 
into the National Freshwater Fishing Hall 
of Fame,” Snuggs told Raver during their 
meeting. “It's my hope that thousands, if not 
millions, more people from around the 
world will become familiar with your beau- 
tiful work as a result of this induction.” 

Raver’s paintings have been featured 
on more than 200 covers of Wildlife in 
North Carolina alone. Raver is known and 
respected for the precision of his work. 
This attention to detail led to the University 
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Lisa Snuggs, executive director of Southeast- 


ern Outdoor Press Association, presents artist 
Duane Raver a plaque for his induction into 
the National Freshwater Fishing Hall of Fame. 


of Tennessee using the 1984 edition of 

“Fisherman's Guide: Fishes of the South- 
eastern United States” as a fish identifica- 
tion textbook. 

Raver began painting at the age of 16 and 
moved to North Carolina in 1950 to accept a 
position as a fisheries biologist. Raver's fish- 
ing paintings have been published many 
times in books in numerous states. Learn 
more about the Freshwater Fishing Hall of 
Fame at freshwater-fishing.org. 


Hunters for the Hungry Icon Passes 
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eff Pearce, owner of Pearce’s Custom Processing in Louisburg, 
sie away in February while he was entering the Dixie Deer 
Classic in Raleigh. He was scheduled to volunteer at the Hunters for 
the Hungry booth that day, a charity where he served on the board 
and was the leading processor of venison donations in the state. 

“North Carolina has lost an avid hunter and fisherman who dedi- 
cated his life to helping feed those in need,” said Judy Gardner of — 


Lillington. Judy and her husband Guy are heavily involved in 
Hunters for the Hungry and run the Harnett Area Deer Donation Site. 

Gardner said that Pearce had long been a driving force within North Carolina Hunters 
for the Hungry, Inc., becoming a participating processor in 1995 and a member of its 
board of directors in 1996. Pearce passionately raised funds to cover program costs and 
delivered enough donated meat to serve well over 2 million meals throughout these years. 

“Numerous articles have documented Jeffery’s lifetime of benevolent service to help 
feed those that are in need of nourishment,” Gardner said. “Jeffrey's huge heart and wise 


counsel will be gravely missed by us all.” 


Contributions in his memory may be made to Hunters for the Hungry at PO. Box 
99108, Raleigh, NC 27624, or at nchuntersforthehungry.org. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


‘How Do Alligators Find Their Meals? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 


illustrated by Jim Brown 
| The alligator’s eye is relatively large and rests high on top of its head. This 
allows the alligator to see well at the surface while it is mostly submerged. 
Its “cat-eye” pupils can open wide at night, gathering the maximum amount 


| ALLIGATORS ARE THE DOMINANT PREDATORS IN WETLAND of available light. The alligator’s eye reflects red at night due to a reflective 
| ECOSYSTEMS THEY INHABIT, and they do indeed look like tough tapetum lucidum that helps concentrate light on the retina. Its vision is best 
customers. But in spite of appearances, alligators can be sensitive ani- in a horizontal line that corresponds with the water's surface. 
| mals, and this is key to their success. Alligators use multiple modes to 
find and identify food. ELEVATED EYE EAR OPENING AT SURFACE 


ALLIGATOR LURKING 
AT THE SURFACE 


Alligators have a sensitive sense of smell. Its 
nostrils, like its eyes, are perched just above 
the floating alligator’s waterline. The nostrils 
are extremely sensitive to water and close 
immediately whenever the animal submerges. 


NOSTRILS CLOSE 


= Alligators also have excellent hearing through 
: ear openings located behind their eyes. Like 
the nostrils, they close immediately whenev- 
er the gator submerges. 


While they can see, hear and smell potential food like most predators, alli- 
gators have one more tool in their prey-capture kit. Along the sides of their 
mouth and among their teeth are small, raised structures called integumen- 
tary sensory organs. These nerve ending-filled dots are exquisitely sensitive to 
changes in pressure, so much so that they can detect the motion of poten- ‘ TIVECUTAETETA Rt 
tial prey in muddy water. It’s a pretty safe bet that an alligator will know if a : , Seer eer 
| potential meal is nearby. ALLIGATOR SNOUT 
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The Creek of My Youth 


written by Jim Wilson 


“Once | peeked into 
an old barn and was 
startled by a barn 
owl that appeared 
from nowhere and 
flew away like 

a ghost.” 
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y world was small when I was a child, bounded 

by the big sawdust pile, Hell’s woods, the old 
Soudan Highway and Kerr Lake. For a boy explorer, 
the room between those fixed points was generous, 
green and empty. It also had a wet-weather creek 
that dissected the whole lot of it. Every child should 
have a creek to play in, and this one, so inconse- 
quential as not even to be named on maps, was 
mine. I never thought of it as anything other than 
“the creek.” That was enough. 

This was the 1960s and like any boy who loved 
to hunt quail and squirrels and rabbits, I explored 
most of this land. Why I limited myself to staying 
within those landmarks, I don’t know. Maybe my 
parents told me where to end my rambling; maybe 
I simply didn’t feel comfortable going any farther. 

The sawdust pile, at one time a towering mass of 
red-orange wood chips from a sawmill operation well 
back in the woods, was the site of obscure treasures 
for my brother, Sam, and me. It mostly featured bits 
of rusted metal whose purpose we couldn't recog- 
nize, but also aged white bones and skulls that my 
dad explained were those of the mules that had died 
working at the sawmill. I could see the bones, half- 
buried in tangles of honeysuckles and greenbriers, 
their empty eye sockets staring. | wondered how 
they had died. 

The sawdust pile sometimes smoked as it decom- 
posed, its small mysteries disappearing into the 
Granville County soil. It eventually became little 
more than a waypoint for Sam and me to meet if we 
split up while squirrel hunting. 

The creek ran just a few yards away, and I could 
often find quail in one section where it spread to 
form a marshy area. It was the only part of the creek 
I ever found quail in, the rest being heavily wooded 
and more suitable to squirrels. Most of the time I 
just wandered up and down the creek, watching the 
water, especially after a rain. Otherwise the creek 
settled down to a crawl at best. 

I once thought that it was important to track the 
creek to its source. Having no idea where that might 
be, Il set out to make a day of it. The origin of the 
creek was only a few hundred yards from our house. 
Instead of the sprightly little spring bubbling from 
the earth, as I had imagined, the beginning of my 
creek was only a seep in the leaves in Hell’s Woods. 
I think I should have learned something from that, 
but ’'m not sure what. 
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I asked my father why those woods were called 
“Hell.” “It seems hotter over there than the rest of 
the woods,” he said. “That land has never been 
good for anything except holding the rest of the 
world together.” That seemed like a pretty import- 
ant job to me, but I didn’t say so for fear of being a 
bigger smart aleck that I already was. 

The creek, as most streams do in that area, ends 
in Kerr Lake, but it took me a few years to walk it 
from one end to the other. It’s not a great distance, 
between two and three miles I'd guess, but I was 
content with the smallness of the creek and land, of 
getting to know each bend. Some days I was con- 
tent listening to crows; other times I might examine 
an owl pellet or watch a flock of cedar waxwings 
strip an American holly of its berries. 

Occasionally I would abandon the creek and 
explore the nearby fields, searching for arrowheads 
after a rain, listening to the occasional propeller- 
powered plane overhead or watching for hawks. 
Once I peeked into an old barn and was startled by 
a barn owl that appeared from nowhere and flew 
away like a ghost. 

In order to gain the final stretch of the creek, I had 
to cross the Old Soudan Highway, which once led to 
Clarksville, Va., but then and now simply disappears 
into Kerr Lake. My dad, Sam and I used to fish all 
around that area from the bank and by boat. It’s dis- 
concerting, particularly when youre a child, to drive 
up to the edge of a lake and see the road emerge a 
mile or so away across deep water. My dad used to live 
in Soudan on my grandfather's farm before the fed- 
eral government bought all the land and impounded 
the Roanoke River in 1952. He would point out 
the remnants of a few oak trees that stood in their 
yard before the waters came. I don’t think he ever 
quite got over the loss of what used to be. 

Once across the highway, the creek curls its way to 
the lake, quickly becoming wider, with evidence of an 
old beaver population. It empties into what is known 
as Beaver Pond Creek, which flows into Grassy 
Creek, the stream that ran behind my grandfather's 
house. The view at the mouth of the creek was large 
and wide, and | felt for a moment like an explorer 
who, having reached the end of his journey, finally 
cast his eyes on the prize he had so long sought. And 
then I realized the emptiness of the moment. I thought 
I had no more worlds left to conquer. It's a sobering 
thought when you're 10 years old. 
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“Beauty without grace is the hook without the bait.” 


—-Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ERIC ABERNETHY 


OUTDOOR MOMENT American goldfinch 
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q GET CRANKING 
It's pretty easy to catch largemouth 
bass in the spring when they're 
shallow. The heat of the summer can 
be a different story. Tournament 
veteran Scott Mooneyham shares 
some secrets on using deep-diving 


crankbaits for bass. 


MOUNTAIN CRITTERS 

It might come as a surprise to learn 
that a type of scorpion, Vaejovis 
carolinianus, can be found in North 


Carolina’s mountains. 


FLIES ON THE WALL 

Former editor Jim Wilson takes us to 
Bryson City for a tour of the Fly Fishing 
Museum of the Southern Appalachians, 


a must-visit for fly anglers. 
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